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The Assyrian Museum of the Louvre, which was established on 
the ground floor of the last wing, and which has for some time 
been closed for repairs, has just been reopened to the public. 
Extensive repairs and rearrangements are now in progress at the 
Louvre. The corridor, which leads to the hall of antique bronzes, 
is now being repaved, and there is talk of utilising the empty 
rooms, where once the Musee des Souverains was installed, as 
adjuncts to the galleries of paintings. There is also question of 
the establishment of a museum of the furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.- The Louvre possesses a large number 
of specimens of the workmanship of those periods in that line, 
and these scattered objects, if brought together, would form a 
large and very interesting collection. Increased as it would mate- 
rially be by loans from the possessors of the fine bronzes, tapes- 
tries, and artistic furniture of the periods represented, it would 
form an invaluable Art-school for the cabinet-makers of Paris. 
This project has been m'ore than once discussed, and now, in 
view of the pending exhibition, it is beginning to take positive 
shape and form. 

It is with regret that we learn of the loss to France of the pic- 
ture that won the Medal of Honour at the Salon of this year, the 
' Death of Marceau,' by Jean Paul Laurens. Originally purchased 
by M. Turquet, it has recently been bought from him by the city 
of Ghent for the sum of 40,000 francs, the price paid to the artist 
by the original purchaser being 30,000. The artists of Belgium 
are highly indignant at this purchase, declaring that the authorities 
of Ghent have simply issued a declaration of the incapacity of the 
modern Belgian painters. The sum thus expended by the city 
of Ghent comes, one-half from the state and one-half from the 



treasury of the city itself. It is a triennial fund, allotted for the 
purchase of works of Art from the Salon of Ghent, which exhibi- 
tion takes place every three years. The decision of the adminis- 
trative committee, that no Belgian work exhibited at the Salon 
was worthy of a place in the Art-Gallery of the city, has naturally 
grievously wounded the susceptibilities of the representatives of 
the national school of Art. That a portion of the sum should 
have been allotted to the acquisition of a French picture might 
indeed have been endured, but that the whole of it should have 
found such a destination has awakened loud complaints. 

Is it known that M. Thiers came near at one time to becoming 
an artist? In his youth, either as a recreation or to add some- 
thing to his very slender means, he painted miniatures in the style 
of Isabey. A practical artist, as Ingres was a practical musician, 
he gained at least from his early efforts a thorough knowledge and 
love for Art. Had he succeeded in his chosen vocation the desti- 
nies of France might have been materially changed thereby. One 
of these miniatures is now in the possession of a gentleman of 
Marseilles. It represents a young and rather pretty woman, with 
delicate features, an aquiline nose, and a slender form. The style 
of the dress and coiffure indicate that it was painted somewhere 
about i8i3-'i4. The lady has a scarf of blonde thrown over her 
shoulders. She wears a white dress and a red rose in her hair. 
The execution of the miniature is crude, but shows a firm and 
vigorous touch. In the background, which is of a very dark blue, 
is traced the monogram of the artist, an A and a T interlaced. 
Fabulous sums have been offered for this miniature, but its owner 
refuses to part with it. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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UCH learned argument and not a little literary 
labour and research have been employed in the 
attempt to determine the actual birthplace of 
Peter Paul Rubens. It would seem to be a 
matter of small importance, after all, where the 
great painter was born, nor is it in itself one of 
any considerable interest, except to those who 
are ardent admirers of his works. The early years of Rubens's 
life were altogether uneventful when considered apart from the 
personal history of his parents, and the political troubles of the 
times in which they lived ; and even that period of the painter's 
career when he was a pupil in the studio of the famous Otto 
Venius, surnamed the Flemish Raphael, was one entirely destitute 
of anything approaching to romance. Rubens experienced few of 
those adventurous incidents not unfrequently found interwoven 
with the lives of great men. He lived a life of ease and comfort 
from the beginning. He was born in comparative luxury ; he lived, 
outside of his professional career, which was given up to intensely 
hard and conscientious work, a life of a rich man ; and he died 
wealthy and famous. One might have supposed that it was long 
since settled that all the honour connected with his fame as a 
painter worth the contesting belonged to the city where the greatest 
of his works were produced, and that it was scarcely worth while 
nowadays disturbing this arrangement. Yet we have three towns 
in Europe still striving for the supplementary distinction of claim- , 
ing him as a native-born citizen. These three towns are Antwerp, 
Cologne, and Siegen. Cologne has the advantage in point of un- 
supported but time-honoured tradition ; Siegen, according to his- 
torical probabilities; and Antwerp rests her claim upon a quite 
recent investigation of the sixteenth-century municipal archives in 
the H6tel-de-Ville. There is just as much evidence in favour of 
one town as of the other. When Philip Rubens, the painter's 
brother, was appointed by the Bourgmestre and Echevins of Ant- 
werp secretary to the Town Council, it was necessary that he should 
prove himself a native before he could accept the post. He was 
not in a position to do so, but pleaded that " his brothers, sisters, 



parents, and ancestors," had been born in Antwerp — "hunc asrem 
primum hausere." Philip Rubens' was admitted to the office after 
debate, and this the Anversois citizens maintain is conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of their view that Peter Paul Rubens, who was 
among the " brothers " of Philip, was, in fact, born in Antwerp. 
The evidence may be taken for what it is worth. It is by no 
means conclusive, although it has some strong points in its favour. 
Cologne has for more than a century past asserted her claim with 
more positiveness. For many long years the house No. 10 in the 
Sternen Gasse has been pointed out to travellers as the actual 
house where the great painter was born ; and, as if to support this 
claim, there is the medallion of Rubens over the curiously-carved 
door-frame. It is generally conceded, by those familiar with the 
history of Rubens, that his parents were driven to seek temporary 
shelter in Cologne from the calamities of the civil war devastating 
the Low Countries in the middle part of the sixteenth century ; 
and it is just possible that the dwelling in the Sternen Gasse may 
have been their residence during their brief sojourn in that city. 
The testimony of the master himself, it must be admitted, is some- 
what in favour of Cologne. In the interesting Dudley Carleton 
correspondence, in the Rolls-Office in London, there is the original 
of a letter written by Rubens to one Geldork, a Flemish gentleman 
of repute residing in the English capital in the reign of Charles I. 
Rubens had been solicited by this gentleman to paint an altar- 
piece intended ultimately to be presented to the Church of St. 
Peter at Cologne. The subject, ' The Crucifixion of St. Peter,' 
was chosen by Rubens himself ; and in this letter, in which he dis- 
cusses some of the principal points of the selected subject, he re- 
marks to his correspondent : " I have a great affection for the city 
of Cologne, where I was brought up until I was ten years of age." 
There is the recorded fact also that Rubens was christened in this 
same Church of St. Peter some time in the autumn of 1577, and 
this, taken in connection with the painter's own admission as 
above stated, has been accepted by some as going far towards 
establishing Cologne's claim to the honour of being the birth- 
place of Peter Paul Rubens. On the other hand, it is a matter of 
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history, amply supported by the later researches of M. Van Back- 
huisen cler Brink, sometime keeper of the archives to the King of 
the Netherlands, that Rubens's father was imprisoned in the cita- 
del of Dillenburg, in Nassau, about the year 1 571, for some in- 
trigue in which he was found implicated with Anne of Saxony, 
second wife of the Prince of Orange. About two or three years 
after the sentence of imprisonment was passed, the wife of John 
Rubens was given permission to reside in any town in the duchy 
she might care to select, so as to be near her husband ; and shortly 
afterwards John Rubens was set at liberty. A child was born, the 
painter's elder brother, in the year 1575 ; and two years later, 
namely, on the 29th of June, 1577, Peter Paul Rubens first saw the 
day; but whether in Antwerp, Siegen, or Cologne, remains as 
much a matter of conjecture as ever. 

Even if it were possible at present to throw fresh light on the 
subject, it would avail nothing to debate the question raised, for 
no city can deprive Antwerp of the honour of being the place 
where the busiest part of the painter's life was spent, and whence 
he gave to the world the most splendid illustrations of his 
genius. And this is the point with which history is most con- 
cerned, and in which we are most interested. Antwerp is essen- 
tially the city of Rubens. It abounds with the finest examples of 
his skill, and in no other European town are his paintings to be stu- 
died in the like number or in greater variety. In the cathedral there 
hang his famous masterpieces, ' The Descent from the Cross,' and 
' The Elevation of the Cross ; ' and the interesting Museum is fairly 
crowded with works of his, famous throughout Christendom. The 
marvellously beautiful Church of St. Jacques contains the tomb of 
himself and family ; and if there be anything of enduring interest be- 
longing to the one-time dwelling of a great man — and we are of the 
number who certainly think there is — Antwerp owns the only house 
incontestably proved to have been inhabited, for the larger part of his 
life, by the great painter. This interesting memorial of Rubens 
was concealed from the busy haunts of men in an unpretending 
by-street running off from the Place de Meir, and was known as 
the Street of Rubens. In this house it was that he received with 
lavish hospitality and something of splendour his younger contem- 
porary Vandyck, and many of the now celebrated painters of the 
Flemish school, pupils of the illustrious master ; and it was here 
also that he conceived and painted many of the pictures now 
adorning the walls of the Antwerp churches. We may suppose 
that it was in the courtyard of this house — still existing in all its 
interesting architectural beauty, as designed by Rubens himself — 
that he bade good-bye to his beautiful wife when he started off on 
his mission as ambassador from the Archduchess Isabella to Eng- 
land, to negotiate for a general suspension of arms between Great 
Britain, Denmark, Spain, and the States-General. And under the 
quaintly-carved archway, doubtless, the Rubens household re- 
ceived their lord with all becoming honour when he returned from 
his mission, knighted by Charles, and entitled to wear the lion 
royal of England side by side with the red rose in the upper can- 
ton of his escutcheon. It matters a mere trifle where Rubens was 
born ; he was the great glory of the Antwerp school, and was one 
of the most illustrious painters of the sixteenth century. To all 
intents and purposes he was a native of Antwerp, residing for the 
best part of his life there, exercising all the rights and privileges 
of a citizen, and calling himself liege subject of Isabella, governor 
of the Netherlands. On every ground, therefore, it was appro- 
priate and befitting that the municipality of Antwerp should have 
decreed the recent public festivities in honour of his memory. 

All who have ever visited Antwerp will admit that it is beyond 
question one of the most thoroughly interesting towns in Europe. 
The street scenery alone is admirable. The houses present almost 
every variety of architecture, from the period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury down unfortunately to the modern, white-painted, stiff, and 
prim French style of the present day. There is in parts of the city 
a strong prevalence of the massive, rich, palatial architecture of the 
seventeenth century, with its heavily-moulded architraves, salient 
cornices, balustrades, and vases, and its deeply-relieved carvings 
surmounting the archways of vast porte-cocheres — all telling with 
grand effect in varied repetition and combination with other forms. 
There is also much of a mixed Italian of an earlier date to be no- 
ticed, and some recent restorations in the city exhibit points of 
pure Gothic. In the older and more interesting parts of Antwerp, 
down towards the quays, the houses present a succession of gables 



facing the street finished mostly in the form of steps, and in a 
variety also of other fantastic shapes. The rear of the H6tel-de- 
Ville, and the adjoining intricate by-ways, display a most marvel- 
lous variety of curious street architecture, well worthy the attention 
of the Art-student. The churches, notably those of St. Jacques 
and St. Andrew, not omitting the venerable cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, are extremely interesting, lavish, of course, in their display 
of the meretricious adornments common to the Roman Catholic 
churches, but presenting in their interiors examples of most rare 
and beautiful wood-carvings and Art-work. Everywhere about 
Antwerp the lover of the old and the picturesque may gratify his 
inclination in this direction to the full. Neglect, spoliation, and 
decay, are unfortunately beginning to work their way through the 
old Flemish capital ; but Antwerp remains preeminently the city 
of Art, and can produce treasures in this way which in point of 
interest and historic value equal the rarest to be found elsewhere 
in Europe. Connected with the recent festivities in honour of 
Rubens was an event which seems to call for notice in a journal 
devoted to the discussion of matters pertaining to Art, albeit that 
at first sight it may appear to be one having little relation to this 
subject or the history of Peter Paul Rubens. The good burghers 
of Antwerp seem, however, to have judged differently ; for, in orga- 
nising their recent fites in honour of the painter and his craft, it 
was decreed that one of the principal events of the occasion, to be 
attended, moreover, with special ceremony, should be the opening 
to the public of the celebrated Plantin-Moretus Museum. 

In the beginning of the present year the town council purchased 
this interesting and valuable relic of the past from M. More- 
tus, the lineal descendant of Plantin, for the sum of $2,400,000, 
stated in American money. Plantin, it should be mentioned, was 
the contemporary and personal friend of Rubens. What Rubens 
was in his day to Art, that was Plantin to printing. He rivalled 
the Aldi of Venice, the Elzevirs of Amsterdam, and the Stephens 
of Paris, in carrying the art of printing in the sixteenth century to 
the highest point of perfection, as those who may hereafter visit 
the museum will be enabled to judge. In the days of Antwerp's 
greatest prosperity, when she was the main entrepot of the world's 
traffic, and the wealthiest city in Christendom, the Maison Plantin, 
in the Vrydag Markt, was considered not only the chief ornament 
of the town, but one of the wonders of Europe. Princes jour- 
neyed into Flanders to see it, and stayed to study and discuss its 
many treasures with the genius who had brought them together. 
Plantin, the founder of the printing-house in the Vrydag Markt, 
was what the world calls a self-made man. Adverse circum- 
stances had reduced his parents to poverty, and when his father 
died he left the sons entirely destitute. For a time they picked up 
a living in the best way they could ; one emigrated to Caen, and 
practised there as a leech and apothecary, the other remained in 
Antwerp and apprenticed himself to a bookseller and binder of 
the town. This son became the famous printer and intimate friend 
of Rubens. At an early stage of his career in the bookbinding 
business, he seems to have attracted the notice of the town clerk 
of Antwerp, who lent him a little money to open a shop. One 
evening, in Carnival-time, a party of masqueraders, mistaking 
Plantin for some one else, attacked him and left him dangerously 
wounded. By mere chance, and after considerable lapse of time, 
he tracked down his assailants, and, instead of going to law with 
them, sensibly accepted a sum of money. With this he purchased 
his first press, began printing alphabets, almanacks, and prayer- 
books, and, soon gaining a reputation for the correctness and 
beauty of his work, in the year 1599 he bought the premises 
which are now the Plantin Museum. One whole side of the in-, 
teresting little Friday Market (a remarkable relic of old Antwerp) 
. is occupied by the fagade of the building which, truth to say, out- 
wardly possesses no remarkable feature. The chief attractions of 
the building are within. Over the doorway, in the square, is the 
crest of the Plantin family, a pair of compasses and a globe en- 
twined with a scroll, bearing the motto " Lahore et Constantia." 
The entrance-hall, in which stands a bust of Joanne Riviere, wife 
of the printer, leads to a spacious quadrangle, round which the 
building extends, consisting of two stories, supported by a colon- 
nade, altogether a beautiful specimen of the old Flemish style. 
The several apartments of the house, the printing-rooms occupy- 
ing one side of the quadrangle, the private apartments the other 
three sides, are in perfect state of preservation. The steep oaken 
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stairways, the little mullioned windows, the great open fireplaces, 
and the richly-carved ceilings, present the most admirable examples 
of the Flemish domestic architecture of the sixteenth century. Many 
of the rooms have been kept as nearly as possible as they were in 
the old days. The dining-room table stands with the two stiff 
leathern-backed chairs placed for the printer and his wife, and it 
requires but a slight effort of the imagination to fancy the couple 
still seated in the room. Their portraits, painted by the master- 
hand of their friend Rubens, hang on either side of the fireplace ; 
and one glances from the canvases to the chairs, and from the 
chairs back to the canvases again, wondering what wizard it is 
that has made us guests at the mid-day meal of the worthy 
printer and his good spouse, Joanne Riviere. The library is a 
veritable treasure-house for the bibliophilist. The authorities of 
Antwerp have been already fairly inundated with applications for 
permission to consult some of the rare volumes on its shelves. 
Among its greatest treasures are copies of most of the works 
printed by Plantin and his successors, and with them three copies 
of the Polyglot Bible. It contains a choice collection of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, the " Chronicles " of Froissart, in three volumes 
folio, and a Latin Bible of 1402, for which j£i,ooo was lately re- 
fused ; besides manuscripts of Justus Lipsius, Kilian, and other 
contemporary writers, about sixty " Incunables " (early editions), 
some of very great value, a large number of bibles, psalters, bre- 
viaries, and missals, and of editions of the classics, most of which 
were sold to Plantin by Fellows of All-Souls' College, Oxford, who 
had taken refuge at Antwerp at the time of the suppression of the 
university under Henry VIII. The walls of the various private 
apartments are hung with valuable portraits, pictures, and engra- 
vings. Among many of these latter the notation may be remarked 
" Pet. Paul Rubbens (sic) fiinxit, S. H. Bolswert sculpsit," and 
oftener the signature of Antonio Vandyck, Crispin de Pass, Galle, 
and Sadeler. In one room is a collection of thirty-three portraits 
of the Plantin-Moretus family, and portraits of Balthazar Carde- 
rius, one of the correctors for the press, Justus Lipsius, Pope Cle- 
ment XL, and Cardinals Baronius and Bellarmini. In other rooms 
there are a great many more portraits of eminent persons, several 
of them by Rubens and Vandyck, and other painters of the Ant- 
werp school, with various portfolios of engravings after the two 
masters and their illustrious fellow-townsmen, Teniers and Jor- 
daens. But perhaps the most interesting part of the museum is 
that which contains the interesting memorials of Plantin's famous 



printing establishment. Here, again, the general arrangements of 
the rooms are the same as they were in the printer's own time, 
three hundred years ago. The composing-sticks and other tools 
used by compositors lie on the cases, which are still filled with 
type, and the small, moveable wooden ledges extend over the cases, 
seeming to invite the present distribution of " copy." The cases, 
less high than those now used, and the stools placed by them, 
show that the compositors worked sitting and not standing. Proof- 
sheets lie scattered about here and there, and on a table the print- 
ed sheets of a book ready for the binder. Five presses still re- 
main of the twenty-two at one time in use ; two of them appear 
to date from the end of the sixteenth century — hand-presses, of 
course, of great seniority, and with no pretensions to elegance. 
In the next room to the composing-room are various interesting 
relics — boxes of waste-type, pigeon-holes full of sorted papers, 
printed sheets, and corrected proofs, and glass-covered cases con- 
taining manuscript letters and authors' " copy." In another 
room the archives of the printing establishment are kept. In the 
oldest ledger are to be found the accounts of Philip II. and Ru- 
bens. Other books give particulars of the goods sent to the fair 
at Frankfort ; then there are the workmen's books, showing their 
weekly wages, &c. There is also a mass of correspondence be- 
tween Plantin and various learned celebrities of his time. Ano- 
ther valuable collection is that of many thousand blocks of wood- 
engraving and of copper, and thirty or forty sets of alphabets of 
exquisite design and workmanship, many of which have never been 
used. This brief account of the contents of the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, imperfect as it is, may help to give some idea of the 
wealth of interest that belongs to this famous relic of the days of 
Rubens. Doubtless the great painter often crossed the threshold 
of the mansion in the ancient Vrydag Markt to transact business 
with or partake of the hospitality of its owner, and at such times 
the two men of genius must have found much to entertain each 
other with in discussing the mysteries of their respective crafts. 
Their personal intimacy, and their acknowledged positions as the 
two most illustrious Anversois citizens of their time, rendered it in 
all respects desirable that a great public festival, decreed in ho- 
nour of the one, should be considered a fitting occasion for pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of the other. The most interesting 
and important event connected with the recent Rubens Tercen- 
tenary Fetes at Antwerp was the opening to the public of the 
famous Plantin-Moretus Museum. 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— A picture which Mr. Daniel Knight 
painted for I. G. Fell, Esq., and which appeared in the last Paris 
Salon, can now be seen at the Academy of Fine Arts. It embraces a 
view on the banks of the Seine, and, in addition to a cleverly-depicted 
land-scene, sky and water, contains nine figures of women and children 
with buckets, jars, and jugs, engaged in carrying water from the river. 
Some are bending over the stream filling their buckets, others are erect, 
resting or departing ; while some, in the distant perspective, are trudg- 
ing homeward — all of which is artistically managed. The reflections 
of the figures and stones in the water are unusually well expressed. The 
picture seems to be on a par with Mr. Knight's other recent works, but 
does not startle one by any great advance in the quality of his art. A 
distant church-spire, some clumps of trees in the middle distance, a 
mass of lily-leaves and other aquatic plants, floating on the water in the 
background, form, together with the river, the bank, &c, the landscape 
portion of the picture, which is very simple and broadly painted. It is, 
doubtless, a transcript of Nature, perhaps idealised a little by the art- 
ist's extensive knowledge and fine artistic powers. The tone and feel- 
ing of the whole composition are quiet and modest. Mr. Knight is now 
in Philadelphia, but will return to France again shortly. He was origi- 
nally a student of the Academy here, where he was some years ago con- 
sidered the best figure-draughtsman in the schools. There are also 
several other interesting additions to the collection at the Academy, viz., 
two paintings by Porte Crayon (General Strothers), a Herring, an All- 
ston, and a Poussin. The latter represents some sort of a bacchanalian 
scene. It is full of satyrs, nymphs, human beings, donkeys, and dogs, 
engaged in all kinds of edifying revelry. Poussin, the painter of the 



' Death of Germanicus ' and the ' Taking of Jerusalem by Titus,' died 
in Rome in 1665 ; he was a Norman by birth, and a great imitator of Raf- 
faelle according to some writers ; but this specimen, though certainly 
worthy of study, does not suggest any resemblance to the great master. 
The Allston is a small picture. The subject is not stated, but it is evi- 
dently a band of brigands carousing in a dark cavern or cellar. It is a 
dark, Rembrandt-looking painting, well shaded. Two youthful figures 
in the shadowy background might be Gil Bias and his girl. Another 
painting, by Allston, has been for some time in the possession of the 
Academy (they having purchased it for $3,500), ' A Dead Man revivi- 
fied by touching the Bones of Elisha.' Porte Crayon's two paintings, 
cabinet-size, remind one of the woodcuts that formerly illustrated that 
gentleman's literary effusions in Harper's Magazine. These illustrate 
domestic negro-life in old Virginia, in ante-bellum days. One is of a 
middle-aged negro servant, of the male gender, occupied in polishing 
a hopeless array of boots and shoes. The companion-piece represents 
his congenial companion, a sleek, gaily-turbaned negress, surrounded by 
her kitchen-utensils. They are good in conception and character, but 
the execution is not up to the artistic standard of the day ; and they 
particularly lack texture. Herring, the self-taught English animal- 
painter, is represented by a small but very excellent animal piece. It is 
the interior of a stable, with three horses, black, sorrel, and white, feed- 
ing from a manger. A couple of well-bred looking ducks are seen in 
the foreground. A biped, in the guise of a rustic hostler, completes the 
array of animals presented. Aside from the conception and composi- 
tion, which are decidedly good, the charm of this little painting lies in 
the colour and chiaro-osatro, being unusually fine. 



